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NOTES FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


Sitting occasionally at the President’s Desk during the absence abroad 
of both the President and the Vice-President, the undersigned offers the 
following Notes on the affairs of the Schools. 

_ The Annual Meeting of the Corporation and of the Alumni of the 

Schools and the December meeting of the Board of Trustees were held 
at New York during the days between December 28-30 as scheduled. 
Separate reports on these meetings are presented in other parts of this 
issue of the BuLLEeTIN. Sincere thanks are due to the member institutions 
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for sending their delegates and to all who by attendance at the meetings 
contributed to the management and planning of the Schools’ work. 

The Home Office in New Haven continues to be in close touch with 
the representatives and officers of the Schools now in the Near East. 
Letters from President Burrows, now also Director of the Jerusalem 
School, indicate that classes continue, though the return of unsettled 
conditions has restricted connections with outside areas and has made 
travel in Palestine both difficult and dangerous. Letters from Vice- 
President Albright suggest that he is finding much to interest both the 
archaeologist and the historian in his work as a member of the staff of 
the African Expedition now working in the field under the auspices of 
the University of California. His last communication came from Abu 
Zeneimeh on the Sinai Peninsula, from where he expected shortly to 
leave for Serabit el-Khadem. The students of the Jerusalem School were 
last reported also in Egypt and the Annual Professor and his family in 
Cyprus. Prof. Nakarai of Butler University, who had expected to begin 
residence at Jerusalem as Visiting Professor in February, has been advised 
that conditions are unfavorable to the work he had in mind, and has 
relinquished his appointment with regret. 

Professor Goetze, Director of the Baghdad School, left New York by 
plane for Baghdad on January 7 to begin his work there in co-operation 
with the Director General of Antiquities of Iraq, Dr. Naji al-Asil. He 
was last reported to have arrived safely at Cairo. 


H. ine, F 
Second Vice-President. 


January 21, 1948. 


P.S.— Since the above was written Prof. Burrows has been able to 
spend a very successful ten days with Prof. Goetze at the Baghdad School. 
Prof. Albright returned to America shortly before the middle of February. 
A welcome addition to our lengthening list of Corporation Members is 
Texas Christian University. 

In view of the situation in Palestine it is no longer practicable to dis- 
tribute our publications to Palestinian subscribers from the School in (7 
Jerusalem. Those who have sent payment for their subscriptions to the f 
School will receive the publications by mail from New Haven, but hence- 
forth and until further notice subscriptions should be sent directly to 
New Haven. 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Trustees of the Schools. 


GENTLEMEN: 

The year 1946-47 was marked by the resumption of something approach- 
ing no: mal! activity in both of our schools. The Baghdad School again had 
an annual professor, Dr. S. N. Kramer, the results of whose work in the 
museums at Istanbul and Baghdad have already been announced in the 
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Bulletin. His fruitful research was in no small degree made possible by 
full co6peration of the authorities in both Turkey and Iraq. Prof. Speiser, 
for many years the director of the school, resigned and has been suc- 
ceeded by Prof. Albrecht Goetze, who had already been appointed annual 
professor for 1947-48 and in his double capacity is already in Baghdad 
as this belated report is being written. A fellow of the Baghdad School 
has been appoirted also for 1947-48, Mr. Briggs Buchanan, and he too is 
now in Baghdad. If we can have peace in the Middle East and the world 
at large, there are good prospects of the most gratifying work for the 
Baghdad School in the years to come. The Director of Antiquities of 
Iraq, Dr. Naji el-Asil, has shown a spirit of cordial co6peration for which 
we are very grateful. 

The Jerusalem School had an excelient year in 1946-47. Three fellows 
were appointed and were in attendance, with another student, though 
one of them was called back in the middle of the year to assume an impor- 
tant academic post. The annual professor was Prof. Arthur Jeffery of 
Columbia University, who served also as acting director after the return 
of Dr. Glueck to America. The long and distinguished service of Dr. 
Glueck as director came to an end, at least for the present, with his 
resignation to become president of the Hebrew Union College. Express- 
ing our gratitude for its generosity in allowing him to devote so much 
time to our work these many years, we also congratulate the Hebrew 
Union Colloge on having at its head such an able scholar and executive. 
In his place you have seen fit to send as director of the school for 1947-48 
your president, who must therefore submit this report at long distance 
and long after the proper time for it. The annual professor this year, 
Prof. Sherman E. Johnson of the Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge, after rendering good and much appreciated service for the first 
term, is at this writing on his way back to America with his family. 
Again this year we have had three fellows and a fourth student, and 
three of the four are remaining for the second term in spite of decidedly 
adverse circumstances. 

During 1946-47 and the first half of 1947-48 our regular publications 
liave continued to appeaar, with the addition of the new Journal of 
Cuneiform Studies, edited by Professors Goetze, Sachs, and Jacobsen. 
Che long awaited volume XXIV of the Annual finally came from the 
press, as did also the two volumes of Te!l en-Nasbeh in whose publication 
ve are associated with the Pacific School of Religion. 

Our beloved treasurer, Dr. Warren J. Moulton, resigned during the 
car 1946-47, and the sad news of his death reached us not many months 
ater. To our great satisfaction Mr. Kunhardt generously consented to 
ake his place. The vacancy in the Board created by the resignation of 
[r. Altschul has been filled by the election of Mr. John W. Warrington. 
uring my absence Prof. Albright, our first vice-president, has admin- 
‘ered our work at home, and while he has been abroad with the African 
<pedition of the University of California the position of acting president 
as been entrusted to our new second vice-president, Prof. Carl H. 

raeling, for whose timely aid we heartily thank him. 

This brief report can hardly be concluded without some recognition of 
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the present very trying and disturbing conditions in the Middle East, 
and particularly in Palestine. What they portend for us no man can say, 
but it is obvious that such work as ours is impossible without security, 
and security right now seems dependent on some “far off divine event ” 
toward which creation is not moving perceptibly. None knows better 
than the student of history and archaeology that this is not the first time 
of disorder in Palestine. Viewing the present in the light of the past it is 
hard to draw any conclusion more cheering than the cry of the ancient 
watchman, “ Though the morning will come, the night will come also.” 
But if only the morning will come, as it has after all the other nights, 
we may at least look forward again to some hours of work while the 
daylight lasts. In the meantime we must administer our affairs with a 
realistic awareness of the situation, and that means an indefinite post- 
ponement of most of what we had hoped to be able to accomplish after 
the end of the war. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Burrows, 


President. 
Jerusalem, February 11, 1948. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL 


To the President and Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research. 


Gentlemen: 


The following report on the affairs of the Baghdad School, the first to 
appear over my signature, deals in the main with events that occurred 
during the term of my predecessor, to whom our gratitude is due for 
having administered the affairs of the Schcol so ably and over such an 
extended period of time. 

The work of the School which had been interrupted by the war was 
resumed in 1946-47. Our Annual Professor, Dr. S. N. Kramer, was abk 
to work in the museums of Istanbul and Baghdad with great success: 
his preliminary reports have been published in the Bulletin. It must b« 
emphasized here that his visit to the Near East has resulted in th« 
resumption of cordial relations with the Iraq Department of Antiquities 
which the School hopes will bear fruit in the future. As far as Baghdad 
is concerned, the latest issue of Swmer, the official periodical of the Iraq 
Directorate of Antiquities, testifies to the good use which Dr. Kramer 
has made of his sojourn. Your new director, whose departure for the 
Near East is impending at the time when this report is submitted, hopes 
to continue the work which Dr. Kramer has so auspiciously begun. Th: 
report on the tablet collection of the Iraq Museum which has just bee: 
published in Sumer, indicates how much useful work awaits him ir 
Baghdad. 
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During the year Annual XXIV, much delayed, has finally appeared. 
The School derives satisfaction from the fact that in this volume the 
Nuzu tablets, excavated by an expedition in which the Schools had some 
part, have found competent treatment also from the archaeological point 
of view. 

The Journal of Cuneiform Studies which was founded by the Schools 
in 1946 began to appear in 1947 after a period of preparation. So far 
three issues of the first volume have been published and the fourth will 
20 to press before the Director (who is also the editor of the Jowrnal) 
leaves. As to subject matter, the material contained in the four issues 
of the first volume can be classified as follows: 


Sumerian 65 pages 
Akkadian 
Hittite 119 
Ugaritic 6 
Elamite 
General 5 


Total 355 pages 


From the very beginning the editor has tried to enlist the co-operation 
of foreign scholars. The extent to which he succeeded is indicated by the 
fact that 155 pages out of the 355 were contributed by scholars in 
urope, Palestine, and Turkey. 

The number of subscriptions so far received amounts to 98, 40 of them 


‘vom libraries. The editors hope that subscriptions will increase materially 
in the future. 

When the fourth issue is paid for the expenditure involved will amount 
io about $2000, of which $500 (or a little better) has already been 
recovered by subscriptions. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALBRECHT GOETZE, 


New Haven, Conn. 
December 14, 1947. 


EXPLORING IN SINAI WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA AFRICAN EXPEDITION 


W. F. Avsricut 


\bout the middle of August this past summer Mr. Wendell Phillips, 
der of the African Expedition of the University of California, came to 
us in Baltimore, as he had often in previous years. This time, how- 
r, he came to invite me to join his expedition as archaeological adviser 
the newly established Egyptian phase. Having already made my plans 
an exceedingly busy winter, I tried to turn my back on temptation, 
' Wendell was too persuasive, and shortly after midnight my last 
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defenses collapsed. President Isaiah Bowman of the Johns Hopkins 
University gave me leave of absence during the middle of the academic 
session, and Professor Carl H. Kraeling of Yale University generously 
relieved me of the duties of acting president of the Schools during 
President Burrows’ absence in Palestine. Of course, there were many 
difficulties to be surmounted, and many new ones arose as we approached 
the middle of December, when we hoped to begin our proposed visit to 
Sinai. The time for planning was far too short and it was impossible to 
get much of anything done either in America or in Egypt dur ng the late 
summer; I was already so overwhelmed with previously accepted com- 
mitments that there were only a few free moments to review the litera- 
ture and to make svecific plans for work; soon afterwards the cholera 
epidemic swept northern Egypt and for a time threatened to make the 
work of the expedition impossible; in early December the Palestine crisis 
again threatened to spoil all our preparations. But these and many minor 
problems and obstac!es merely stimulated Mr. Phillips to greater efforts; 
in retrospect one rubs one’s eyes and wonders what did happen to brush 
the difficulties away. 

The Egyptian phase of the African Expedition was planned in con- 
junction with the Egyptian government and individual scholars. The 
Egyptian authorities co6perated splendidly, and all the members of the 
expedition are under very great obligations to them for innumerable 
courtesies, as well as for assistance all along the line. Among those to 
whom we owe quite extraordinary obligations are the prime minister, 
Nukrashi Pasha, and the minister of education, Sanhouri Pasha. For my 
own share in the many-sided activities of the African Expedition I am 
under special obligations to M. Etienne Drioton, director-general of the 
Service des Antiquités, as well as to the other members of the Service 
with whom we had dealings at various times. 

I flew by Pan American World Airways from New York to Damascus, 
via Newfoundland, Ireland, London, Rome and Istanbul, leaving the 
morning of November 26th, 1947, and arriving in Damascus early on the 
morning of the 28th. From Damascus I flew directly to Cairo, arriving 
there on the 29th. It is an unusual pleasure to thank the officials and 
crews of Pan American for a speedy and comfortable journey, made more 
agreeable by many courtesies. 

The first half of December I divided between Cairo and the Faiyiim, 
where the headquarters of the African Expedition had been established 
in the commodious house built by the University of Michigan excavators 
at Kom Aushim (ancient Karanis). While in Cairo I devoted myself to 
the study of the advances made in the field of Egyptian archaeology 
since my last previous visit, more than twelve years before. The director- 
general of antiquities, M. Drioton, was so kind as to give the best part 
of a morning to a detailed survey of the principal finds made since he had 
become director twelve years before. A rapid inspection of the objects 
on display from such sites as Tanis, Saqqarah, Helwan, Ma‘ideh, Téd, 
Kom el-Hisn was almost overwhelming—decidedly Egypt has not reached 
the point of diminishing returns in archaeology, contrary to the expecta- 
tions of the middle thirties. In fact the array of discoveries since then 
has almost dwarfed the finds of the preceding twenty years. A morning 
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at the Institut Francais (now ably directed by M. Charles Kuentz, 
vhom I wish to thank here for his kindness), devoted to careful study 
of the impressive volumes of the Annales du Service since the beginning 
if the Second World War, when the exchange of publications with Egypt 
yas completely broken off, was exceedingly instructive; the volumes of 
he Annales from 1940 to 1947 contain a wealth of matter of fundamental 
-alue for Palestinologists as well as for Egyptologists. 

One of the most striking changes since 1935 is the dominant part now 
aken by Egyptian scholars in the recovery of ancient Egypt. Well 
rained under European Egyptologists and now training others in their 
urn, these men form one of the glories of contemporary Egypt. Needless 
‘o say, their work is immensely facilitated by many hundreds of tra‘ned 
‘aborers and technicians, most of them natives of Guft (Coptus), taught 
ow to dig by great pioneers like Petrie and Reisner. It was an unusual 
oleasure to meet successively such eminent archaeologists as Mustafa 
Bey ‘Amr, excavator of Ma‘adeh, Mahmtid Bey Hamza, director of the 
Egyptian Museum, ‘Abd es-Salam Mohammed Husein, excavator of the 
pyramids and mortuary temples of Saqqarah, Dr. Ahmed Fakhri, exca- 
vator of the Christian remains in the Bahriyeh Oasis, Zeki Sa’d, excavator 
of the protodynastic cemeteries of Saqqarah and Helwan, Dr. Ahmed 
Bedawi (who published the valuable historical stele of Amenophis I, 
described briefly in a recent number of the BuLLetin by Dr. B. Maisler) , 
Professor S. A. Huzayyin of the Faruq I University in Alexandria, who 
became the specialist in prehistory of the expedition. Others are not 
mentioned for the simple reason that I have not yet had an opportunity 
meet them. 

The high lights of my visits to ancient sites so far have been my visit 
'o Mustafa Bey ‘Amr’s excavations at Ma‘adeh, two wonderful days 
with ‘Abd es-Salam at Saqqarah and parts of two cays with M. Pierre 
\Iontet at Tanis. Matadeh has now yielded a respectable number of 
ases of Palestine origin or inspiration; they belong to the period between 
Ghassulian and the last phase of Chalcolithic, preferably in the third 


quarter of the fourth millennium B.c. This approximate date is predi- | 


cated on the correctness of my minimal chronology for the end of the 
Ghassulian (about 3500 B. c.) and for the beginning of the First Dynasty 
about 2900 B. c.); it is thus in full agreement with the excavators’ date 
‘or Ma‘adeh in Middle Gerzean. Since the extensive town remains are 
vow supplemented by the cemetery excavations, Ma‘adeh will become / 
he fixed point for future study of the predynastic period in Egypt. 
Under the competent direction of ‘Abd es-Salam, Saqqarah is becoming 
‘yen more impressive than before. He is now directing work at several 
tes in the Saqqarah region, all of major significance. The Snefru Pyra- 
‘id of Dahshtr (minimal date in the 26ti: century) becomes more and 
ore exciting as work proceeds toward the hoped-for dénowement—the 
_ scovery of the sarcophagus of Snefru, father of Cheops (builder of the 
reat Pyramid of Gizeh). The latest important find, announced in 
ecember, was a wonderful Horus falcon, which is an earnest of what 
ay be expected. Our scramble down and up endless sloping tunnels 
id ladders must be experienced to be fully appreciated. Amid the 
ealth of new material at Saqqarah (much of which has not yet been 
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published at all), it is hard to select specific points to stress; we may 
content ourselves with mention of fundamental new light on the Second 
and Third Dynasties, as well as on the Fourth and Fifth. The pyramids 
of Snefru at Meidim and Dahshir, the even earlier(?) pyramid of 
Dahshir, the pyramid of Snefru’s queen, Hetep-heres (whose tomb was 
excavated by Reisner and Rowe, and whose mortuary furniture is now 
one of the chief treasures of the Cairo Museum), the mortuary temples 
of Izezi (“ Assa”) and Unas, the two last kings of the Fifth Dynasty, 
are all exceedingly significant. Even more remarkable undertakings are 


Fic. 1. -A heavy truck of the African Expedition before the rest-house at 
Qal‘at Nekh] in central Sinai. 


m prospect, which will possibly bring the Second Dynasty into the full 
light of cultural history, spanning part of the gap now subsisting between 
the rich civilization of the First Dynasty and the period of Djoser. The 
extraordinary discoveries of Emery and Zeki Sa‘d at Helwan and Saq- 
qarah, among tombs of the First Dynasty, must be seen to be appre- 
ciated; some of the art objects discovered by these excavators rank with 
the most beautiful ever found in Egypt. From our modern western point 
of view, the artistic development of the First Dynasty was incomparably 
higher than that of contemporary Babylonia, then probably entering the 
Early Dynastic period which followed Djemdet Nasr. To be sure, Baby- 
lonia was then suffering a decline in culture following the extraordinary 
expansion of the Warka and Djemdet Nasr periods. 
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Since the headquarters of the African Expedition were at Kom Aushim 
in the northeastern Faiytim, the expedition was able to devote very par- 
licular attention to the prehistory of this important region, under the 
oxpert guidance of Professor S. A. Huzayyin. Extensive surface explora- 
‘ion and some soundings in sites of Faiyum B brought full confirmation 
of the correctness of Miss Gertrude Caton Thompson’s brilliant investi- 
zations, published in her Desert Fayum (1934). She was undoubtedly 
sight in fixing the sequence of two neolithic cultures: Faiyum A with 
dint artifacts and pottery, all of marked neolithic type; Faiyum B with 
‘lint artifacts of archaic aspect with some microlithic survivals, and with 
‘ittle or no pottery. Evidently there was an intrusion of a food-gathering 
seople from the arid plains of northern Africa, bringing with it a more 
archaic flint industry, somewhere in the course of the fifth millennium 
3.c. The kitchen middens of this people, along the ancient beach of 
Birket Qartin below the shore-line marked by settlements of Faiyum A, 
have been so eroded by wind that we could nowhere find any remains 
below the present surface (or at most a few inches below). Remains of 
an interesting elephant feast (presumably resembling the feasting on a 
freshly killed elephant carcass described by travellers in the interior of 
Africa in recent decades) were dated by a beautiful dart-point almost 
identical with one described by Miss Caton Thompson from her Site Z 
(The Desert Fayum, PI. xlvii:11). Contemporary, to judge from accom- 
panying artifacts, was a hippopotamus feast of similar type, with fossi- 
lized bones broken up and scattered over a small area. Both of these 
were discovered by Dr. P. Deraniyagala, director of the National 
Museums of Ceylon, a palaeontologist of the expedition. Thanks to our 
work in the Faiyim and to study of the prehistoric materials in the 
Cairo Museum, guided by Mr. Guy Brunton (excavator of Badari) and 
by M. De Bono (now working on an early site near Helw4n), I now 
have a far clearer idea of the relation between these neolithic and early 
chaleolithic cultures than had been possible for me to obtain from the 
available literature. 

‘On December 15th we were finally able to get off to a good start-on 
our Sinai expedition. The group was directed by Mr. William B. Terry, 
field executive of the African Expedition, without whose expert knowl- 
‘dge of the intricacies of modern mechanized transport and photography, 
ve should have been helpless. Scientific members of the party were 
Dr. Henry Field, eminent as physical anthropologist and prehistorian, 
Dr. S. A. Huzayyin of the Faruq I University in Alexandria, specialist 
n geography and on prehistory of Egypt (where he is facile princeps) , 
ind the present writer; with us was Ahmed Lutfi, representative of the 
service des Antiquités, whose fine spirit was one of our best assets. Four 
rained Guftis accompanied the party, headed by Hammadeh, ‘Amr 
tey’s head reis. Dr. Huzayyin had to return to Alexandria Dec. 23rd, 
out we continued: working in Sinai until January 17th, when we returned 

» Cairo. During the last five days we enjoyed the companionship of 
rs. John C. Trever, Willard A. Beling and William H. Brownlee, from 
he American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. Our work was 
reatly facilitated by the splendid codperation of the governor of Sinai, 
reneral ‘Abd el-Hamid Bey Zeki, and of his officers in various parts of 
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Sinai. Thanks to their aid, the party was able to move about freely 
(except, of course, along the Palestine border) and to carry on its work 
without interference during the five weeks of the reconnaissance. A young 
soldier was assigned to our party, and he proved to be both helpful and 
uncomplaining, in spite of occasionally trying conditions of temperature 
and food. We were given permission to stay in the rest-houses of the 
government at el-‘Arish, Bir Hasaneh, Nekhl and Abu Zeneimeh, a 
courtesy which greatly added to the comfort and ease of our work. 
During the first phase of our reconnaissance in Sinai, until Dec. 23rd, 


The Merkhah bay south of Abu Zeneimeh, with the Egyptian 
embarkation port in the background. 


Professor Huzayyin was with us, and particular attention was paid to 
prehistory. We made our base at el-‘Arish, capital of Sinai, now a flourish- 
ing town of about ten thousand people. From the sea to above Rawafi* 
we found this wide valley covered everywhere with drifted sand, which 
made it all but impossible to search for late prehistoric settlements of 
the type now familiar from Macdonald’s researches in the Wadi Ghazzeh, 
south of Gaza. The Wadi el-‘Arish was called in the Bible “ Valley of 
Egypt” (River of Egypt in the A. V.), and it has sometimes been sup- 
posed (by Hommel, Winckler, Cheyne and others) to have been the 
seat of a flourishing sedentary culture. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth; there is not a single mound to be seen anywhere, except in the 
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town itself, where a small mound marks the site of Roman Rhinocorura 
and its precursors. Nor were we able to find any traces of pre-Roman 
occupation anywhere in the valley. Today flourishing groves of date 
palms form the principal wealth of the town, and the surrounding valley, 
though ploughed whenever the rain is heavy enongh to promise some 
kind of grain crop, is generally unproductive. 

Northern Sinai, for over 100 km. east of Isma‘iliyeh on the Suez Canal, 
is covered with shifting sand-dunes, which have been advanc'ng and 
retreating for thousands of years, yet seem to have been gaining ground 
on the whole. The relatively level surface east and south of the sand- 
dune area is broken by a number of projecting mountain ranges, all badly 
eroded: Djebel el-Magharah and Djebel Yeleq on the west, and Djebel 
el-Halal to the east, with the smaller Djebel Albineh or Ilbineh north- 
west of el-Halal. Since many place-names are misspelled on the maps, 
and since in the latest (1945) Arabic and English edition of the Survey 
of Egypt, nearly one-third of the names are wrongly spelled in Arabic, 
I took great pains to determine the correct pronunciation from as many 
independent Bedouin interlocutors as possible. Of these four names of 
mountains, for example, two are misspelled on the maps, and one more 
is badly reproduced. Incidentally, two of the names (Maghdrah and 
Halal) are Arabic, and the two others (Ilbineh and Yeleq) are pre- 
Arabic. In antiquity these ranges were not so bare as they are now, 
but were partly covered with scrub forest (except in the rain shadow 
on the southeastern slopes) and tenanted by great numbers of wild ani- 
mals and birds. In the late- winter, especially after heavy rain, the 
mountains and surrounding plains are still covered with a mantle of 
green, providing food for the flocks of nomads. Between hunting and 
herding flocks, there was thus some sort of livelihood fora sparse popu- 
lation. In historical times the population of Sinai was at first exceedingly 
thin, as illustrated by the finds of flint artifacts (which here replace 
sherds almost entirely). After the effective domestication of the camel 
in the late second millennium the population of this region increased 
rapidly, since Sinai is full of plants which provided food formerly for 
great herds of camels, and which still support smaller herds, decreasing 
in number as the development of motor transport makes the camel less 
and less useful as a beast of burden. 

It has been stated by eminent authorities that the flints of Sinai are 
useless for dating purposes. If such a statement means that most of the 
‘lints found in the peninsula have not been worked and show at best only 
marks of casual use, this is correct. However, it is easy to tell whether 
‘ints have been shaped by human hands or by natural erosion by wind 
and water, as well as by thermal action. As we expected, prehistoric 
‘tations were numerous and fairly homogeneous, as a rule, though two 
even more periods might occasionally be represented by a single 
tation. The oldest important open-air station was located by Huzayyin 
nd Field at er-Rawafit (so!) , southeast of Abu ‘Aweiqileh on the Wadi 
‘“Arish. Here were found splendid hand-axes (cowps-de-poings) of 
\cheuleo-Lavalloisian type, and quantities of other artifacts, antedating , 
he period of the cave-men of Mount Carmel. This fine site is the most 
nportant one so far discovered between the Bethlehem area and the 
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Faiyim. Subsequent exploration of the northern part of the limestone 
“desert of central Sinai, now called et-Tih (probably the biblical Desert 
of Zin), by our two prehistorians led to the discovery of a number of 
open-air stations from the Middle and Upper Palaeolithic, showing affini- 
ties with the Levalloisian of Palestine and the Khargan of Africa. Details 
must naturally await further study and publication of the finds. 

The very first gravelled area of the plain, not covered by sand-dunes, 
which could be examined on the road eastward from Isma‘iliyeh, near 
kilometre 115 (from Isma‘iliyeh) yielded microlithic flints, including a 


Fig. 3. Nabataean inscription from the Roman period in the Wadi Feiran 
(at the left is Dr. Henry Field). 


ished somewhere between 8000 and 5000 B.c., was again intermediate 
between already known flint industries of Palestine and Egypt. The 
,microlithic crescents, all found in a small area where they had _ pre- 
sumably been made, are now believed to have been tips for reed shafts 
| which served as arrows before the introduction of the true arrow-head 
_in neolithic times. Several days afterwards a neolithic site was found 
‘about two kilometres south of km. 156, on the road to Bir Hasaneh. 
Such finds in a region where wide stretches of sand are interspersed with 
smaller areas of exposed rolling plain, strewn with gravel and flint, sug- 
gest the following explanation. During the millennia which have elapsed 
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since the end of the Palaeolithic Age, the sand shifted hither and thither 
over the plain, now exposing one tract, now another. Such exposed sites 
as were suitable for the manufacture of flint artifacts were used for the 
purpose. In the following periods they might be covered again with sand 
and could not be used for this purpose any longer. Hence we find_the. 
curious phenomenon of transitory use of suitable sites in this region. 
After the displacement of flint by copper for use in weapons and tools 
during the course of the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze, characteristic 
flint artifacts became increasingly rare. Hence the flint criterion of age 
becomes practically useless for later periods, though it still retains some 
value in the south, for special reasons (use of stone picks and gouges 
for mining turquoise, etc.) . 

From Dee. 24th to January 17th we made our base at Abu Zeneimeh 
(Zelimeh) on the western coast of Sinai,»where the manganese mining 
headquarters-are-located. We are most grateful to the manager, Mr. 
Tullis, and his staff for valuable assistance and many courtesies. The 
staffs _of the-eil-companies working in Sinai, Shell, Socony-Vacuum and 
Standard Oil, were also extremely kind to us on numerous occasions. 
From the beautifully situated rest-house at Abu Zeneimeh, we made 
numerous shorter and longer excursions in our trucks (one-and-a-half- 
ton and two-and-a-half-ton vehicles with six-wheel drives) to explore the 
wadis which promised most, including the Wadi Feiran-Khreizeh and 
Feiran-Solaf, Wadi Sidreh-Magharah, Wadi Shellal-Ba‘ba‘ah (so!) , Wadi 
Taiyibeh-Humr-Nasb-Serabit. None of the members of the party had 
ever visited southern Sinai before, and all were greatly impressed with 
the extraordinary beauty of scenery and wealth of archaeological remains. 
Numerous color photographs illustrated the former, while Dr. Field and 
I devoted ourselves to archaeological and anthropological research. Dr. 
Field proved the most valuable member of the expedition, as he con- 
tributed tirelessly to every phase of the work: physical and cultural 
anthropology, prehistory and historic archaeology. Throughout the expe- 
dition he collected measurements of Bedouin, data about tribes and 
groups, as well as material for their current culture; he also gathered 
some zoblogical specimens. His contributions to prehistory, as our sole 
prehistorian on the southern trip, were notable: avery remarkable Upper 
Palaeolithic industry of unique character and undoubted homogeneity 
on a twenty-foot terrace in the Wadi Ba‘ba‘ah, above its junction with 
the Wadi Shellal (nomenclature of these wddis varies); a late chalco- 
lithic industry on low terraces and in a rock shelter just above the junc-} 
tion of the Wadi Khreizeh with Wadi Feiran; late chalcolithic and Early | 
Bronze picks, scrapers and blades in ravines just below the Egyptian 
temple site at Serabit el-Khadem, illustrating the great antiquity of the \ 
\urquoise workings there. 

The most valuable new discoveries in southern Sinai were in the 
Merkhah district south of Abu Zeneimeh and at Serabit el-Khadem. 
since these finds will, I hope, be described in detail in future numbers 
f the Buttetry, thanks to the courtesy of the leader of the African 
Expedition, Mr. Wendell Phillips (who was with us during the last fort- 
‘ight of our work and contributed notably to inspire the members of the 
varty with his own enthusiasm), I shall limit myself to a brief sketch 
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here. Dr. Field contributed vitally to the success of our work in his- 
torical archaeology, being directly responsible for our discovery of the 
Merkhah port and aiding materially in getting the data on which we 
based_our work at Serabit. Messrs. Guy Brunton and J. Leibovitch 
gave valuable assistance in connection with dating of the finds at the 
two sites. 

Near Merkhah, a little more than five miles south of Abu Zeneimeh 
along the coastal road, we found a small Egyptian settlement, about 
100 by 50 metres in extent, which had served as an embarkation and 
debarkation point for Egyptian mining expeditions sent across the Red 


Fig. 4. A sandstone boulder covered with Nabataean inscriptions from 
the Roman period (Wadi Feiran, Sinai). 


Sea to Serabit el-Khadem. Soundings proved that the site had been so 
badly denuded by wind erosion that remains are mostly on the surface. 
The finds (almost entirely consisting of broken pottery) were drawn and 
photographed; they can be dated by contemporary Egyptian material 
from Harageh and other sites to the fifteenth century B.c. (or possibly 
a little earlier). In view of the fact that there is only one stratum and 
only slight indications of superimposed constructions, while the pottery 
is as homogeneous as can well be imagined (consisting almost entirely 
of a limited number of constantly repeated forms), there can be no doubt 
that the site continued to be occupied only for a comparatively short 
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period. While it is very interesting to find the exact point at which the 
Egyptians of that period landed in order to continue their journey to 
Serabit up the Wadis Shellal and Ba‘ba‘ah, the real significance of the 
find lies in a different direction. The edge of the site toward the sea lies 
only a little over a hundred metres from the sea, and less than five metres 
above mean Red Sea level (the hillock on which the settlement stands 
is only two metres above high tide). This naturally means that the 
shore line has not risen more than a metre or two (if at all) during the 
past 3500 years, thus confirming for the northern part of the Gulf of 
Suez what Nelson Glueck has found to be true of the northern part of 
the Gulf of ‘Aqabah (as a result of his excavations on behalf of the School 
in Jerusalem during the winters of 1939-41 at Tell el-Kheleifeh, ancient 
Ezion-geber). The latter site was founded in the tenth century B. c. and 
also lay on the shore. The late Hermann Guthe’s views, shared by many 
others and popularized everywhere by his justly noted Bibelatlas, are 
thus categorically disproved; contrary to his hypothes’s, neither the 
sorthern end of the Gulf of Suez nor that of ‘Aqabah projected north of 
the present shore-line, though both may easily have been located a little 
south of it. 

What this find means in terms of biblical history must be interpreted 
in the light of the discoveries of M. Pierre Montet at Tanis and of the 
late Noel Aimé-Giron in a Phoenician papyrus letter which he published 
in the Annales du Service of the Egyptian Service des Antiquités during 
the war (Vol. XL, pp. 433 ff.). During a visit which Phillips, Field and I 
paid to M. Monet’s excavations at Tanis (continued with occasional inter- 
ruptions since 1929), we gained an exceedingly vivid impression of the 
splendor of the city under Ramesses II. The latter completely rebuilt 
the old Hyksos city of Avaris, which had remained virtually unoccupied 
until the reign of his predecessor, Sethos I, and made it his own principal 
residence, calling it ““ House of Ramesses” (Ramesses, biblical Rameses 
or Raamses, for short). Under the kings of the Twenty-first Dynasty, 
who made it their capital, the name was changed to “ Tanis,” after the 
* Plain (lit., Field) of Tanis” (biblical “ Field of Zoan”’) in which it lay. 
‘Vhile there have been some objections to the identification of the 
Ramesside capital with Tanis, defended very effectively by Montet and 

accepted by nearly all Egyptologists (including Alan Gardiner, who had 
urged another identification until the convincing finds of Montet at 
Tanis) , they collapse before the simple fact that this magnificent site, 
‘hich was at the height of its prosperity under Ramesses II, would other- 
vise not be mentioned at all in the rich contemporary literature! A flying 
visit to the vast site of Tell el-Maskhitah and the smaller (but still 
uirge) site of Tell Ertabeh convinced me that Gardiner’s identification 
‘ them with the Succoth and Pithom of Exodus, respectively, is correct. 
‘he geography of the Egyptian phase of the Exodus thus approaches a 
finitive solution. 

The other discovery to which I have referred, is Aimé-Giron’s publica- 
| on of a Phoenician letter in which there is mention of the god “ Baal- 
_ phon and all the gods of Tahpanhes,” a statement which proves that 

blical Tahpanhes (Jer. 43: 8f., etc.) was the seat of an important 

~mple of the Canaanite god Baal-zephon. Since Tahpanhes is the later 
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Greek Daphne, modern Tell Defneh, this was correctly interpreted by 

s ) Aimé-Giron as meaning that the Baal-zephon of Ex. 14: 2, 9 was at 
- | Daphne, southeast of Tanis. Biblical Pi-hahiroth, between Baal-zephon 
and Migdol (now. Tell el-Heir) is thus to be located not far from modern 
Lipiatasah, on the shore of the Lake of Reeds (Yam Sif, also mentioned 
in thirteenth-century Egyptian sources as a body of water near Raamses) 
in the north. It may be added that Baal-zephon is also mentioned in 

/ Egyptian texts of the same age, and that I should consider Pi-hahiroth 
as a popular Semitic etymology (literally “ Mouth of the Canals”) of 


Fic. 5. A ecarvirg of an ostrich from the Roman period 
(Wadi Feiran, Sinai). 


Egyptian *Pi-H-r-t, “ Temple of the Goddess H-r-t” (a Syrian deity 
jattested in Egyptian and Syrian inscriptions). In any case, the new 
discoveries prove conclusively that we must give up the now traditional 
southern crossing, and separate the Red Sea completely from the Sea of 
Reeds in Exodus. Incidentally, the topography of the Book of Exodus 
now becomes far more logical than it had been previously. In my opinion 
these discoveries do not affect the problem of the identification of Mount 
Sinai in any way. 
Our second unusual new discovery was in connection with our recon- 
naissance of Serabit el-Khadem. Thanks to our reéxamination of the 
publications of Petrie and the three Harvard expeditions on the spot, as 
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well as to the perspective given by our exploration of the region around, 
we were able to correct previous ideas about both date and function of 
‘he proto-Sinaitic inscriptions. Since these documents form by far the 
iidest body of documents in our own ancestral alphabet (though there 
ire three very short inscriptions from Palestine which we must now date 
vefore them), this correction is obviously significant. We are now able 
o fix the date of these inscriptions about the fifteenth century B. c. (cir. 
(500 in round numbers), three centuries later than the standard date of 
\lan Gardiner, but in entire agreement with the original date given by 
Sir Flinders Petrie himself. Moreover, we have also been able to show 
hat many of the inscriptions are of mortuary character, having to do 
with offerings for deceased persons; the “incubation” theory of Petrie 
's just as impossible as the “ stone shelter” hypothesis of his successors. 
‘he group of mines and the neighboring burial cairns where nearly all 
‘he proto-Sinaitic inscriptions were found between 1905 and 1935 belong 
‘o about the fifteenth century B.c., and are thus contemporaneous with 
‘he Merkhah port described above. The miners who worked them cannot 
have been Bedu, as most of us have too easily assumed, since the local 
nomads have never been of any use for sustained operations of such 
difficulty and danger; the miners were captives or laborers levied from 
Canaan, and their language was thus one of the Canaanite dialects of the 
day, just as their script was the Canaanite linear alphabet, intermediate 
hetween the inscriptions of the 17th-16th and the 13th centuries B. c. 

Owing to these considerations it has been possible for me to work out 
a fresh decipherment of the proto-Sinaitic inscriptions, which appears to 
make excellent sense throughout and to yield a South-Canaanite gram- 
mar and vocabulary absolutely normal for the period in question. Thanks 
\o recent finds in the fields of Ugaritic, Amarna Canaanite and Egyptian 
\ranscriptions, we know the phonology, syntax and vocabulary of con- 
temporary Canaanite incomparably better than was the case twenty 
years ago. My own “suggestions for decipherment,” tentatively pro- 
posed in 1935, contain a number of significant points which I have been 
able to incorporate into my new system, and I have also been able to use 
one important observation made several years ago but not published. 
In general, however, the picture is new, though based on the brilliant 
discovery of Gardiner with regard to the acrophonic origin of the alphabet 
vad the correct reading of the name of the goddess Ba‘lat (Baalath) 
m 1915. 

The reconnaissance in southern Sinai was replete with interesting and 
«musing experiences of more immediate human appeal. Thus there was 
our priceless guide and adviser, a one-armed and one-eyed man named 
Selman, who had been a policeman but had suffered amputation as a 
result of too intimate contact with a shark—the charge of dynamite went 
c'! too soon. Selman seemed to know every Bedouin in the region we 
explored by name, and he was an invaluable asset to the expedition, 
in spite of losing his way at a critical point on the way to St. Catherine’s 
\onastery. The trip to the traditional Mount Sinai occupied several 
dys, but was extremely interesting from every point of view, in spite 
o*the bitter cold. Father Nilus and his colleagues did everything possible 
tc make us feel at home; we saw the manuscripts, climbed Djebel Musa 
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(Mount of Moses), and some of our party attended services. Owing to 
the slight delay alluded to above, we did not reach the Monastery until 
the evening of the Greek Christmas instead of on Christmas Eve, as had 
been planned. Another rather exciting experience was the trip to Serabit, 
in which after winching our trucks through the last sand we finally found 
a good camping spot in the Wadi Serabit directly under the Egyptian 
temple. Our horizontal distance was insignificant, but the vertical dis- 
tance was considerable and the journey took about an hour and a half 
each way, mainly along a gorge lined with a series of cliffs, each sur- 


Fie. 6. Skulls for measurement from a late n@émis in the Wadi Solaf 
(from left to right, Dr. Nezry Field, Mrs. W. B. Terry, 
Mr. Wendell Phillips). 


mounted with a sloping talus of loose shale and boulders. Some of us 
had quite enough of this kind of mountaineering after two or three round 
trips. Nor should one forget the skill and resourcefulness which Wendell, 
Bill Terry and Walter Thompson showed in removing a series of Naba- 
taean (“Sinaitic”’) inscriptions from the rock walls of Wadi Feiran for 
the Cairo Museum and University of California. 

Among particularly valuable experiences of my sojourn in Egypt were 
meetings and discussions with many old and new friends. Besides those 
who have been mentioned above, I should like to mention the following 
particularly. It was an unusual pleasure to find the two able young 
French Egyptologists, J. J. Clere and Georges Posener, in Cairo; the fact 
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that these scholars have been appointed to succeed G. Lefebvre and R. 
Weill, respectively, is an earnest of a brilliant future for French Egyp- 
tology. Our readers may be reminded that it is Clere who has done more 
than anyone else to establish the fundamental authenticity of the Auto- 
biography of Sinuhe (which even I used to call the “ Sinuhe Romance”), 
describing the adventures of an Egyptian prince in Sinai and Syria 
during the early twentieth century B.c. With the work of Posener they 
are already familiar, since it is he who has been publishing the Execration 
Texts of the nineteenth century B.c., which throw such unexpected new 


Fic. 7. The camp of the African Expedition at the foot of 
Serabit el-Khadem, 


light on Palestine in the early Patriarchal Age. I saw much of Mr. 
I. E. S. Edwards of the British Museum, from whose study of the proto- 
historical finds at Saqqarah a great deal of light on early Egyptian history 
is to be expected. I owe very special obligations to my learned friend, 
Dr. Ludwig Keimer, whose inimitabie knowledge of ancient Egyptian 
natural history and antiquities was of great service; his splendid Egypto- 
logical library was a boon not soon to be forgotten. I saw several Arabist 
and Islamist friends and acquaintances, including especially Professors 
H. A. R. Gibb of Oxford, Louis Massignon of Paris and K. A. C. Cresswell 
(the third volume of whose monumental work on Islamic architecture is 
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now going through the press) ; it was a pleasure also to find my American 
colleagues, Drs. Harold Glidden and Franz Rosenthal, in Cairo. A visit 
to one of the Sunday evening “ soirées de Taha” was particularly inter- 
esting; Dr. Taha Husein is the most famous living Egyptian scholar and 
writer, though blind from childhood. Above all one remembers the hos- 
pitality of Nukrashi Pasha, who took an evening from his exceedingly 
busy life as prime minister to entertain several members of the Expedition 
at dinner. 

In conclusion I wish to express my hearty thanks to Mr. Wendell 
Phillips and my colleagues on the staff of the African Expedition of the 
University of California for one of the most delightful and rewarding 
experiences of my life. The Sinai Expedition has proved to be an uiaquali- 
fied success, in spite of the initial obstacles which threatened to make it 


impossible. 


Kom Aushim (Faiyum), February 3rd, 1948. 


MMST AND MSH 
H. L. 


1. Mmést an abbreviation of Mmslt. 


Some hundreds of jar-handles dating from about 6661 to 587 B. c. and 
recovered from various sites in what in that period was the kingdom of 
Judah are stamped with legends consisting of the word Imlk ‘of the 
king’? and one of the four geographical proper names swkh ‘Socoh,’® 
hbrn Hebron, z(y) p ‘ Ziph,’* and mmst X.’ 

The decisive step towards determining the value of X was taken by 
Albright, when he wrote: ‘each town appears most frequently, as a rule, 
in the immediately adjacent region . . . somewhere in the north of 
Judah ...’° When I first read this passage it occurred to me that, 
whatever the exact significance of the place-names on these stamps,° the 
fourth, like the other three, must represent an entity of some importance, 
not an obscure hamlet which no literary source ever had occasion to name. 
Consequently, on December 27th, 1945, in a paper presented to the 
annual meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, I com- 


1 See footnotes 12-13 of my paper “Judah and the Transjordan states from 734 to 
582 B. c. E.’ in The Alerander Marx Jubilee Volume, to be published some time in 1948. 

2T.e. ‘royal measure.’ See E. L. Sukenik, Kedem 1 (1942): 32-36. 

* This is shown by the location of the finds to be the Socoh in the Shephelah (Jos. 
15: 35), not the one in the Negeb (ibid., v. 48). 

* This too is shown by the location of the finds and other indications to represent 
the more northern town of its name (Jos. 15:55) rather than the more southern 
(ibid. v. 23). 

> Albright, Tell Beit Mirsim IIT (= AASOR 21-22 [1943]): 75. 

° Albright formerly held that they were the provincial capitals of Judah during 
the last century of its existence. Now, ibid., he adopts the view that they were 
treasure-cities in which taxes collected in kind weré stored. 
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bined the grapheme mmst with the Hebrew word memsdla/meméelet 
‘government’ and took this to be an administrative designation of the 
city-state of Jerusalem;* which, as Alt has shown, was only united with 
Judah through the person of its Davidic ruler.‘ 

I am still convinced that I was right, but just what is the relation of 
mmst to memsala? A priori there are two possibilities: 


(a) Mmét could be read *mamésatt < *maméalt > meméselet/memsala. 

(b) Mmst may be a purely graphic abbreviation of mmslt,° 1. e. mem- 
sal6t ‘domain’ (see Ps. 114:2); in which case the latter will be 
a designation of the city-state of Jerusalem, which doubtless in- 
cluded all of the Benjamite territory wrested from Israel by Kings 
Rehoboam, Abijah, and Asa. 


In my aforementionel paper of December 27th, 1945, I contemplated 
only the first possibility. But the second is the true solution, as is proved 
by the analogy of 


2. Msh an abbreviation of Msph. 


In the post-exilic jar-handle stamps of Judah, the word Imlk ‘ of the 
king’ is naturally wanting, and the place of the four geographical desig- 
nations of the seventh and sixth centuries is taken by the following three: 
yh(d), yrslm, and msh. It is agreed that the first two represent ‘Judah’ 
and ‘Jerusalem’ respectively:'° how about the third? Of the twenty- 
nine specimens on which it figures, 28 were discovered at Tell en-Nasbeh 
and 1 at Jericho; and since the excavator of the former (the late Professor 
William Frederic Badé) was convinced that it represented the site of 
ancient Mizpah, it is easy to understand his initial reluctance to admit 
that the reading was msh rather than *msp. However, only the former 
reading is paleographically possible. But on the other hand, it does 
represent Mizpah; not Mozah, which was so ins‘gnificant that it is never 
mentioned at all between Jos. 18:26 and Mishnah Sukkah 4:5. For since 
(1) only Mizpah is known to have had a special status—i. e. not to have 
heen subsumed under * Judah’ or ‘ Jerusalem ’— in Persian times (appar- 
ently it was a crown land the income from which all went into the 


7 See the summary of that paper in JBL 66 (1945): iv. 

* Alt, Die Staatenbildung der Israeliten in Paldstina, 1930, pp. 55-57, 80. 

® Like our Me. for Maine, Vt. for Vermont, Pa. or Penna. for Pennsylvania, and 
oon, Cf. Ba(or)éws, from a Spartan inscription of the early second century B. C.; 
known to me from Bickerman, Berytus 8 (1944): 78 n. 31. 

‘Tt seems to me that not only yh but also yhd and yrslm are abbreviation :, namely 
f the Aramaic yhied (or even of the Hebrew yhwdh?) and yrwslm respectively; 
ince otherwise a w to indicate the long uw would have been obligatory, at least in 
\ramaic, by the fifth century B.c.— Whether the existence of a special Jerusalem 
amp by the side of the Judah stamp indicates that in Persian times Jerusalem 

quired a special status somewhat analogous to that which it had possessed under 

’ Davidids is of course difficult to say. It is not out of the question; since the city 
ems to have possessed a prefect as well as a military commandant of its own (Neh. 

2), and since its temple was intended by the Persian authorities to satisfy the 

eds of worshipers of the God of Heaven not only in Judah but thruout Trans- 
tamia (Ezr. 7: 21,25), particularly in the province of Samaria. See Alt, PJB 31 

935): 102 ff. 
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“privy purse’ of the satrap of Transpotamia: see Neh. 3:7); since (2) 
Tell en-Nasbeh is certainly very close to the site of ancient Mizpah if 
not identical with it; and since (3) we have seen that such graphic con- 
traction is not without analogy, I can see no alternative to taking Msh 


as an abbreviation of Msph ‘ Mizpah.’ 


THE DECEMBER MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The midwinter meeting of the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research was held at Union Theological Seminary, New York City, on December 28, 
1947 at 7.30 P.M. In the absence of President Burrows and Vice-President Albright, 
Professor C. H. Kraeling presided. There were present five Trustees, four Associate 
Trustees, and the three members of the Corporation’s Committee of Observation and 
Evaluation. Explanations were given for the absence of some who were not present. 
An informal report on the work of the Jerusalem Szhool under President Millar 
Burrows’ direction was made on his behalf by Vice-President Kraeling. Extracts from 
personal letters were read and there was comment by Messrs. Glueck and Scott. The 
action of the Executive Committee voting to admit to the Corporation Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity was confirmed. An application from the University of Redlands was also 
granted. The report of G. E. Wright as Editor of the Biblical Archaeologist was 
accepted with a strong expression of appreciation to him both as to the contents of 
the periodical and as to its financial success. E. A. Speiser reported on the first 
year’s experience with the four issues of the Journa'’ of Cuneiform Studies and 
Nelson Glueck reported progress on the preparation of te next volume of the Annual. 
Nelson Glueck presented the report of the Director of the Jerusalem School for 1946- 
47, which was accepted. 

It was voted to confirm the appointment of Professor Albright as Director of the 
Jerusalem School for the year 1948-49, and Professor Sellers as Annual Professor for 
the same period. 

The committee of the Jerusalem Scl:ool was authorized to ofer not more than two 
scholarships at the Schoo! for 1948-49. E. A. Speiser reported for the Baghdad 
School committee. Professor Goetze, the Director, is scheduled to leave by air for 
the field on January 8. A written report from him as Director of the School and 
also as Editor of the Journal of Cunciform Studies was presented and on vote 
received by the Trustees. The Nominating Committee presented their report. The 
following officers were elected: President, Millar Burrows 
Vice-President, W. F. Albright 
Second Vice-President, Carl H. Kraeling 
Secretary, Henry J. Cadbury 
Treasurer, Kingsley Kunhardt 
Assistant Treasurer, The Provident Trust Company 


Counsel, Pepper, Bodine & Stokes 


With the death of Warren J. Moulton on May 7, 1947 the American Schools of 
Oriental Research have lost one of their best friends and most loyal workers. His 
connection with the Schools goes back more than forty-five years. Whether in 
Palestine or in America, he was enthusiastic about their work. For many years he 
represented the Society of Biblical Literature on our Board of Trustees, or one 
might better say he represented the Schools of Oriental Research to the Society of 
Biblical Literature. He gave the schools the best of his administrative advice for 
over a decade as Treasurer, a decade of financial duties quite other than routine. 
Meeting for our first regular session since Lis death we wish to pay grateful tribute 
to his character and to his services. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION 


The Corporation of the American Schools of Oriental Research met at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City on December 29, 1947 at 9 A.M. There were 
present either by an appointed representative or by proxy 41 institutional or 
individual members. 

The report of the Committee on Evaluation was presented by J. B. Pritchard, 
its chairman. All members of the Committee have attended all meetings of the 
Trustees this year. They suggested a more aygressive policy in securiny institutions 
as supporters of the Schools and members of the Corporation. This report was 
received and it was voted to request this committee to prepare and submit to the 
Trustees a plan for increasing from among colleges, universities and theolozical 
schools the member institutions of the Corporation. 

The financial report of the New Haven office account was presented and interpreted, 
and was accompanied by a statement of the auditors. It was voted to accept this 
report. 

The work of the Jerusalem School for 1946-47 was described briefly by Nelson 
Glueck, Director at that time, and by Arthur Jeffery, Annual Professor. The work 
of the Baghdad School for tlhe same year was described by E. A. Speiser. 

The Nominating Committee presented its report nominating the following who 
were elected: 


Trustees for the term 1948-50: Messrs. Bull, Burrows, Glueck and Warrington. 

Member of the Evaluating Committee 1948-50: A. H. Detweiler. ’ 

Auditing Committee 1948: Messrs. Pfeiffer and Stephens. 

Nominating Committee 1948: Professors Crook, Flight and Stinespring. 

Associate Trustees 1948: Professors Arbez, Cadbury, Cameron, Jeffery, Orlinsky, 
Pfeiffer and Stinespring. 


THE ANNUAL LUNCHEON MEETING OF THE SCHOOLS 


On Tuesday, December 30th, at 12.30 o'clock, the friends and alumni of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research held their seventeenth annual meeting at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America in New York City. Seventy-nine sat down 
to the fine meal, which was served in the privacy of the room where we were 
accustomed to find the seminary’s museum. The Vice-President, Dr. Harry Orlinsky, 
was in the chair and presided over the meeting with his usual wit and geniality. 
le expressed our thanks and appreciation to President Finkelstein and to Mesdames 
Lavine and Forberger for their kindness in arranging for the luncheon. 

Dr. Marvin Pope, who returned after five months in Jerusalem to take a position 
on the faculty of Duke University, gave an account of his stay at the School as a 
fellowship student. He went on short field trips two or three days a week, collecting 
pottery for interpretation in the seminars, and took courses in Arabie and on the 
astern Chureh, all of which he found both enjoyable and profitable. 

After preparing us for the advert of a woman for whom the praises of the poem 
it the end of the Book of Proverbs would be quite inadequate, the chairman called 
ipon—Dr. H. J. Cadbury! He in turn added his encomia in praise of Mrs. Howard 
Valton for her faithful and efficient service to the Schools, describing her as having 
een the great “unseen presence and invisible force” that has kept the wheels 

inning smoothly for the past ten years. 

Dr. Sellers spoke with appreciation of the work of the late Dr. Warren J. Moulton, 

ferring us to the memorial presented to the Society of Biblical Literature and 

xegesis, of which he had been the representative to the Schools. A kind and 
enerous man, he had been of great assistance in the work of the Schools, and had 
aintained his interest in the Schoo's to the end. All stood for a moment of 
lent tribute. 
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Dr. Abraham I. 


Katsh of New York University reported on the first world-wide 


Jewish conference held since the destruction of the Temple. It is to mect triennially, 


the 1950 conference being again at the Hebrew University in Jerusa!em. 
“but some were very interesting,” 


papers were read ’ 


About 200 
and of the five exhibits that of 


modern Hebrew literature was of special interest, since Palestine presses have been 


turning out 


Dr. Burrows represented the Schools at the conference. Dr. 
movies of the scientific excursion arranged for delegates by the Hebrew 


about two books a day as well as ten daily newspapers in Hebrew. 


Katsh concluded with 
University. 


The slate of the nominating committee was adopted and the following are the 


officers for the year 1948: 
President: 
Vice-President: Dr. Hl. S. Gelsman; 
Secretary: Fr. Frank North, 


Nashotah House, 


Dr. H. L. Ginsberg; Jewish Theological Seminary 
Princeton theolozical seminary 


Nashotah, Wis. 


Minutes prepared and submitted by Frank North. 


MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS IN 1947 
CORPORATION MEMBERS 


Prof. O. R. Sellers 


American Oriental Society, 
Harry R. 


American University of Beirut, Dr. 
Snyder 
Andover Newton Theological School, Prof. Russell 


Tuck 
Archaeological Institute of America, the President 


ex offic 
Augustana College and Theological Seminary, 


Prof. Carl A. Anderson 
Bangor Theological Seminary, 
Trust 


Beloit College, Prof. David W. Soper 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Prof. J. W. 


President Harry 


Bail 
Divinity School, Prof. Robert C. 
Dentan 
School of Theology, Prof. 


Boston University 
Elmer A. Leslie 

Brigham Young University, Prof. 8S. B. Sperry 

Brown University, Prof. R. P. Casey 

Butler University, Prof. ‘T. W. Nakarai 

Catholic University of America, Rev. Fr. E. P. 


Central / of American Rabbis, Rabbi 
Jonah B. Wise 

Columbia University, Prof. Arthur Jeffery 

Cornell University, Prof. A. H. Detweiler 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Prof. James B. 
Pritchard 

Drew University, Prof. J. Newton Davies 

Dropsie College, President A. A. Neuman 

Duke University, Prof. W. F. Stinespring 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Prof, 
W. E. Grifliths 

ae Theological School, Prof. W. H. P. 

atch 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Prof. Otto J. Baab 

General Theological Seminary, Prof. C. A 

Goucher College, 

Theological Seminary, Prof. 
Bailey 

Harvard University, Prof. R. H. Pfeiffer 

Haverford College, Prof. John Flight 

Hebrew Union College, President Nelson Glueck 

Institute of Religion, Prof. Harry M. 


President David A. Robertson 
Moses 


Jewisli 


Orlinsky 
Jewish 


Theological Seminary, Dr. Robert Gordis 
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Johns Hopkins University, Prof. W. I’. Albright 

Kenyon College, Dean Corwin C. Roach 

Lutheran Theological Seminary (Gettysburg), 
Prot. Jacob M. Myers 

Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Prof, C. M. Cooper 

Theological Seminary, Prof. F. V. 
Filson 

Mount Holyoke College, Prof. David E. Adams 

New Brunswick Theological Se minary, Prof. Johu 
W. Beardslee, Jr. 

Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, Prof. H. 


(Philadelphia), 


i. ay 
Pacific School of Religion, Prof. Jack Finegan 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, Prof. 

James Ke! so 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Prof. Henry 8. 

Gehman 
Princeton University, Prof. Philip K. Hitti 
Rosary College, Sister Mary Peter Doyle, O. P. 
Francisco Theologicul Seminary, Prof. 

Gurdon C. Oxtoby 
Seventh Day Adventist Theological Seminary, 

Prof. Lynn H. Wood 
Smith College, Prof. Margaret B. Crook 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Prof, 

William H. Morton 
—- Methodist University, Prof. Wesley C. 

Javis 
Syracuse University, Prof. D. M. Beck 
—— Theological Seminary, Prof. James Muilen- 

University of California, Prof. William S. Popper 
University of Chicago, Prof. George G. Cameron 
University of Cincinnati, Prof. W. T. Semple 
University of Michigan, Prof. William H. Worve!l 
University of Pennsylvania, Prof. E. A. Speiser 
University of Redlands, Prof. Robert H. Lynn 
University of Toronto, "Prof. W. R. Taylor 
Vanderbilt University, Prof. J. P. Hyait 
Wellesley College, Prof. Louise P. Smith 
Western Theological Seminary (Pittsburgh), Prot. 

David E. Culley 
Wheaton College (Lilinois), Prof. Joseph P. Free 
Yale University, Prof. Charles C. ‘Torrey 
Yeshiva College, Prof. Pincus Churgin 
Zion Research Foundation, Miss A. 

Smith 


Marguerite 
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